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. PAGAN ANTIQUITIES AT NEW GRANGE, 
IN THE COUNTY OF: MEATH. 


moft path view of the fuperftition of Dol ‘ 
who fucceeded the Celtes, the primeval poffeffors of Ireland. The 
worthip of the latter being performed in groves, nothing but the 
names of places, indicative af fuch worfhip, (and they are many. 
could have furvived the lapfe of ages. ; 
Tue account of New Grange is extraéted from the memoir of 
that accomplifhed antiquary, Governor Pownall, in the Archzolo- 
gia, and the MS, additions of Wright. to his Louthiana, now the 
property of George Allen, Efq. of Darlington, i in Yorkthire. 

Fie, I. Gives the plan of the cafe of the cave ; its periphery i is cur~ 
vilinear, not rectilinear, A. is the plan of the cave and 
gallery. This bafe covers two acres of ground, and was 
furrounded by huge upright ftones, brought from He 
mouth of the Boyne, diftant more than'ten miles. 

Fic. Il. Is the plan of the gallery and the three niches, which I 
have, in the Antiquities of Ireland, page 320, called the 
fhaft, arms and head of the crof%. The dimenfions of thi 
ftones are given in this plan. 

Fi, Ill. Is a perfpective feétion of the gallery... The dome {prings 
at various unequal heights, from eight to nine and ten feet 
on different fides: forming at firft a coving of 
At the height of fifteen or fixteen fect, the 
fides of this coving run to a point like a gor 
ing continues its fpring with fix fides. The 
ing to a point next, is reduced to five fides : 
when the dome ends and clofes with four fides, not tied with 

_ akey-ftone, but capped with a large flag-ftone. The two 
_ arms or niches are nearly fimilar, confifting of two ftones 
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ftanding erc@, the back made of a large flat ftone laid edge- 
ways at its length: the whole covered with one large flat 
ftone floping towards the back, In the centre of this crofs, 
juft before the mouih of the gallery, ftood a fmall pillar, 
the protecting deity of this fubterrancan cave. On cach 
fide of the p/itr lay two human fkeletons. 


Fie IV. This, Wnght aifures us, was a volute, or ram's horn: 





ethers have traced fomething like letters on the furface 
of a Aat fionesin the Jef hand niche. It was probably a 
ai Rune, concerning which the Antiquities beforc- 


cited, and Barthe!line, cap. ix. may be confuited. 








Fic, Vids a rock-bafon; there were three to ferve the head and 


arms of the crofs, but two now only appear: they are 
of an oval form, and between two and three feet in dia- 
meter.—The curious reader is referred, for fimilar monu- 
ments, to the Nova Literaria Maris Balthici, in addition 
to thofe produced in the Antiquitics of Ireland before. 
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MONASTIC ANTIQUITIES. 
Explanation of the Figures in Puatr. Il. 


Grosg, in his Introcufion to his Antiquities of England and 
Wales, has fo accurately deferibed the rife and drefS of the differ- 
ent Monaftic Orders, that t is unucceffary to repeat what is there 
to be found fo ably inveftige::d. It will be more to the purpofe to 
give the names and number of houfes belonging to each Order that 
formerly flourifhed in Ireland, as they have been collefled by 
Harris; for the late Mr. Archdall’s Work is very defective in not 
having fuch a Synoptical Table ; as there are many morc than ftated 
by Harris, belonging to cach order, 


Regular Canons of St. Auftin - aah 
Nuns of St. Auftin - = 65 
Canons of St. Vitor - - A 
Knights Hofpitallers - - - 23 
Premonttratenfian Canons - - 8 
Crouched Friars - = a 13 
Trinitarians - - ze Pe 1 
Benedictines - - m = 9 
Benedi¢tine Nuns - - - z 
Ciftertians = - 2 = 40 
Ciftertian Nuns - - = 2 
Dominicans 3 s = 40 
Francifcans, or Grey Friars - - 7° 
Obfervantine Francifcans - - 9 
Third Order of St. Francis - - 37 
Auftin Hermits - - “ 24 
Carmelites - - « = 20 


Ir is no cafy matter to be exad as to the number of Religious 
Foundations 
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Foundations of each, becaufe fome of them were fuppreffed, and 
others coniolidated, frequently according to the will of the Toparch, 
in whofe country they were fituated. 
Tue names of the Orders delineated on the annexed Plate, the 
number of each Figure refers to its respective Order. 
An Auguftinian Nun . - Figure 1 
A Regular Canon of St. Auguftine : mi 3 
A Nun of St. Bridget - - - 3 
A Regular Canon of St. Victor - - - 4 
A Regular Canon of the Preamontftratenfians - 5 
A Canon Regular of St. Gilbert = - - - 6 
7 
8 


A Benedictine Monk - - - - 

A Benedi@ine Nun - - - - 

A Ciftertian Monk - - - - 9 
A Dominican Friar - - - 10 
A Conventual Francifcan - - - II 
An Obfervantine Francifcan - - - 12 
A Francifcan of the Stri& Obfervance - 13 
A Trinitarian for the Redemption of Captives < 14 
A Carmelite Friar - - - - 15 
An Auguftinian Hermit - - - 16 
AKnight Templar - - - 17 
A Knight of St. John of oe - - 18 


MILITARY 
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MILITARY ANTIQUITIES. 
Explanation of Prate IV. 


Fie I, Is@ ftone hatchet, of which there aré many fpecimens in 
the cabinets of the curious; they were ufed before metals 
were known, and from their pattern thofe of brafs were 
formed. As I had not the Nova Litératia before cited, 
whet I compofed the Antiquitics of Ireland, 1 fhall quéte a 
paffage ftom them for November 1700, to fhow how ex- 
u@ly we agreed with the ancient northern nations in our 
military weapons : 

* Tufirumenta fuiffe bellica ejufinodi lapides perforatos & ab 
una parte in cunei modwm accuminatos, ante imventam fabrica- 
tionem & modum trattandi ferrum, citra omnem eff controverfiam: 
foramen enim manubrio infigendo inferviit, ut baltheo pro more 
veterum im certamen euntium infererentur, et dato figno in capita 
adverfariorum vibrarentur.” 

Fig. 1. We have here the figure of our raths, being either natural 
or artificial conical hills, on which the natives had their ha- 
bitations, and to which they reforted for fecurity. They 
are feldom feen without one or more entrenchments. 

Fig. IiJ. Is an Irifhman in the drefs of 1185, as defcribed by Gi- 
raldus Cambrenfis. He is armed with two darts and a 
lance, has the conical cap, over his fhoulders the cappuce, 
under that the fallin or jacket, and then braccz or breeches 
and ftockings of one piece. 

Fic, IV. This was the ancient Bipennis, of Scythic origin, and an 
Amazonian weopon. 

Et trifies ducuntur equi, truceque bipennes. 
STAT. THER, |, 12. 
This is the bifacuta of Wallingham, page 105, and ufed 
by the Scots. It appears among the French arms in Da- 
niel’s Milice rane. and the Irifh had it in the time of Sta- 
nihurft, A. D. 1584. 
Fig. 
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Fie. V. Reprefents a great gun or piece of ordnance dug up in the 
town of Dunkalk, A. D. 1739, near the church, being 
buried fix feet under ground. It is fuppofed to have been 
left there by the fugitive Scots in the year 1318, after the 
dcteat uf Bruce by Lord John Bermingham. However it 
is generally agrecd, that cannons were not ufed before 1338. 
An account of the various forts of this military machine 
may be feen in Grofe’s excellent Hiftory of the Englith 
Army, Vol. II. page 321. 

Abounding in monumcnts of pagan fuperftition, and fpecimens 
of military weapons, the plates of thefe might cafily have been in- 
creafcd ; but that would be taking an improper advantage of the 
very liberal and honourable patronage which this wor) has alrcady 
received, when all thefe are fo accurately enumerated and delincated 
in the firft volume of Grofe’s Antiquitics of England and Wales, 
and in his Treatife of Ancient Armour and Military Weapons. 


AN 
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MILITARY ANTIQUITIES OF IRELAND. 





ONE of the ftrongeft proofs that can be alleged of the uncivilized 
ftate of the ancient Irifh, is our little knowledge of their military 
affairs: few memorials of them furvive, and thefe are widely dif- 
perfed. Our antiquarics feem to have relinquifhed this as a hope- 
lefs fubjcét, for the beft and lateft of them give us but little on this 
curious topic; yet, that greater induftry and minutcr application 
could effect more than has hitherto been done, the following pages 
will probably evince. 1 fhall confider the art military, as praétifed 
by the various colonies who poffeffed Ireland; and hope the novelty 
of the fubje& will excufe the multiplicity of citations, which are 
indifpenfably neceflary to give authenticity to the detail. 

The Celtes, the primeval inhabitants of this ifle, were a timid and 
unwarlike race. At firft, few in number, they wandered over the 
country without infringing the bounds, or exciting the jealoufy of 
their ncighbours. As they multiplied, contentions arofe; terminat- 
ing in acts of violence and a petty warfare. Offenfive weapons of 
fome fort muft haye been ufed, but what thefe were, neither re- 

VOL. I. E mains, 
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Oftmen over-ran the country? or in the twelfth, when fixteen hun 
dred Wclchmen marched triumphant through every part, and laid 
the foundation of the Englith government? 

From the particular hiftory of the Munfter monarchy, minutely (i) 
detailed, and from the political conftitution of Ircland at the arrival 
of the Englifh, it is evident -the latter was military or feudal. A 
Brehon (k) law exprefsly mentions the connection between a prince 
and his chief warriars; and the fame fubfifted between the toparch 
and his tenants. The monarch had his armour-bearer, falconer, 
marfhal, and other great ftate-officers, who held lands by grand 
ferjeanty, and were, when required, obliged to attend with armed 
men. This tenure was military, and the land called Fearan an 
cloidheamh, or fword-land. Czfar and Tacitus (1) record this fyftem 
among the Germans and Belgic Gauls: our Firbolgs, part of thefe 
nations, had the fame praétice, and we find it inferted in their 
legal code. : 

To fecure themfelves, and extend their poffeffions, our Firbolgs 
inftituted the policy of their native country, eftablifhing a feudal 
tenantry throughout their conquefts: neceflity obliged the Celtes 
to purfue the same plan. When the heads of clans or tribes muf- 
tered their foldiers, before they fet out on acampaign, they ele&ed 
a (m) firthoga or leader, exaétly fimilar to the Anglo-Saxon here- 
toga. A Brchon (n) Jaw provides, that if the chief of a country af- 
fombles the tribe for his own defence, the troops fhall be recom- 
penfed by him, but the head of each tribe fhall provide for his own 
maintenance. The meaning of which feems fo be, that if the chief 
faffers a perfonal injury, he fhall pay his feudatories for avenging 
it; but for the public fervice they were to receive nothing. 

The Irith army was compofed of cavalry, infantry, and war 
chariots: the two firft are noticed by Giraldus Cambrenfis, at the 
coming of the Englifh, but not the laft. It is faid Conal (0) Caer- 
ach, defeended from the Danans or Danes, introduced cavalry 





{i) In Colle&. de seb. Hib. No. 3. Aatiq. of Ireland, p. 266. |] (k) Colletanea 
fap. p. 109. Il (1) Ceef. lib. 4.—Tacit. Germ. ¢ 29. | (m) Colleétanea,.No. 10, 
p- 124 | (n) Collegtanea, fupra. {i (0) O’Flahert. Ogygia, p. 280, 

about 
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about the Incarnation; before this they fought in cars or chariots 
drawn by two or four horfes. The names of the horfemen, ig 
Irith, clearly point to their northern origin. Hobiler, one of them, is 
from the Belgic(p) hobbelen, tg fkip or dance, from the fhort quick 
ftep of their fmall light horfes. Hobbclen is from hobben, of this 
the Irifh made (q) obann and hobann, nimble, quick. Marcah and 
ridire are alfo derived from the Teutonic marc and riddir, fignify- 
ing a horfe, Like the (r) Saxon cavalry, the Irith was probably 
made up of thanes or nobility. Spelman tells us hobilers made part 
of the Englith army till the reign of Henry the Eighth. 

The infantry were divided into heavy and light-armed; the firft 
called galloglajfes, the other kerns: butas thefe names were unknown,. 
as far as I can diicover, antecedent to the Normannic times, I fhall 
at prefent pals them over, and {peak of our war-chariots. 

As the Belge, who oppofed Czfar's invafion of Britain, had 
(s) chariots, our Firbolgs, a part of them, could not be without 
them; and of this their name (t) Carbad, derived from the Teuto- 
nic karre, is no weak proof. O'Flaherty is at a lofs to defcribe, 
or by what name to call thefe chariots. With him they are (u) cur- 
rus, carpenta, and effeda. Of the two former no cxact notion can. 
be formed, for they are applied to vehicles of different kinds; but 
the laft was peculiar to Belgic Gaul, as we learn from Virgil and. 
his commentator Servius. 

Belgica vel molli melius feret effeda coll. Grone. 3, 
And thefe are what the Britifh Belge ufed, in the management of 
which Ceefar allows they were (x) extremely dextrous, The Hel- 
vetians, a Teutonic tribe, called this military chariot, a (y) car, 
Ware is certain we had a travelling vehicle, which the Gauls 
named benna (z): they muft have been the Belgic Gauls who {poke 





{p} Skinner, Etymolog. in voce. }j (q) O’Brien, in voce. |! (r) Grofe's Hitt. of 
the Englith Army, Vol. I. p. 3. I! (s) Equites holtium effedariique acriter prelio cum 
equitatu noftro in itinere conflixerunt. Czf. lib. 5. || (t) O’Counor’s Differt. p. 83. 
{u) Ogyg. p. 280. |] (x) Quum inter fe equitum turmas infiauavere, & ex effedis 
defiliunt, &é, Caf. lib. 4. Ml (y) Ee carrorum quam maximum numerum coemere, 
Caf. lib. 1. |) (x) Difquifit. cap. 12, Antiquities of Ireland, p. 453. 

the 
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the Teutonic, for in that tongue benne is a wicker bafket, and fuch 
probably was, in rude ages, the carriage-part of the benna. 

Let us next examine the arms of our Firbolgian anceftors. Thefe 
at firft were imitations in metal of the Celtic weapons. Bifhop Lit- 
tleton, and our beft antiquarics, are decidedly of opinion, that hatch- 
ets and fpear-heads of ftone were the arms of the aboriginal inhabi- 
tants of thefe ifles, and they have been difcovered in every corner of 
them; and Doétor Lort very juftly (a) conccives the brazen celts or 
hatchets are copies of the ftone ones, for they moft exactly agree. 
The Firbolgs, as was before hinted, were well acquainted with the 
manipulation of metals, and the armourer’s art: however a few 
weapons were alone neceflary for an uncivilized people. Giraldus 
Cambrenfis, who with his countrymen bore a part in the Irifh wars 
towards the conclufion of the twelfth century, is our beft authority 
for the military weapons of the ancient Irifh. He (b) fays they had 
long lances, two darts, broad axes, and threw ftones with great 
quicknefs, force and effect. 

An (c) antient writer fuggefts, that the lance properly belonged to 
the Belgic Gauls: the (d) Suevi ufed it. It was of various lengths, 
for throwing or clofe engagement; but as the Irifh were furnifhed 
with darts for throwing, their lance muft have been long. The 
jaculum or dart is tranflated javelin, and is defcribed to be a half 
pike, five fect and a half long: the lance was fixteen or morc feet. 
In the (e) Speculum Regale, an Icelandic tract written about the 
middle of the r2th century, the young foldicr is defired to prepare 
a ftaff, and to fet up a mark againft the butts, by which he may 
know how far, and with what degree of cxa¢tnefs, he conveniently 
could throw his fpear. Nor is it lefs pleafant, adds the author, 
than ufeful inan army, to throw ftones with precifion to a great 
diftance from a fling, whether held in the hand, or fixe toa ftaff; 
alfo to throw the war-ftone with exaétnefs. If fuch was the difci- 





(a) See the authorities cited in Note (f) fupra. || (b) Lanccis longis 8 jaculis binis, 
fecuribus quoqueamplis. Lapides quoque pugillares promptius et expeditius admanum ha- 
bent. Gir. Cambr. fup. p. 739. Il (c) Diod. Sic. lib. 5. || (d) Suevi lanceis configunt. 
Non Marcell. p. 799. edit. Gothofredi, |i (e) Antiquarian Repertory, Vol. IIL. p. 63. 
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pline of the northerns, with whom we had the clofeft intimacy, we 
may cafily account for our adroitnefs in the pradtice of miffile 
weapons, 

The battle-axe was an infltument which Cambrenfis explicitly 
declares we adopted from the Oftmen and Norwegians: fo does 
Brompton. The Irith and Britons,.who fought with darts and 
lances, were unable to (f) refift the long {words and axes of the An= 
glo-Saxons. Thic battle-axe was one of the weapons of the heroes 
in (g) Valhalla. Cambrenfis affures us, an Irith foldier lopped off, 
with a fingle blow of an axe, the thigh of a man, though cafed in (h) 
well-tempered armour. An old writer, cited by Du Cange, ine 
forms us they threw thefe axes at the enemy: 

“ Haches Danoifes, pour lancier et ferir.” 

The Irith (i) did the fame: for Meyler, one of the Welfh adven- 
turers, had three axcs ftuck in his horfe and two in his fhield. Thefe 
were all the offenfive arms of the Irifh, as related by Cambrenfis ; 
an ingenious and valuable author, and who, though an ecclefiattic,. 
was much engaged in the wars of Ireland about the year 1183. 
We find him going to the relief of Fitz-Stephens, befieged in Cork 
by (k) Macarthy and all the Munfter chieftains; and every hour he 
might behold the native Irifh foldiery in the military accoutre- 
ments. They had neither bows or arrows, or fwords; but they 
carried, as a (1) walking-ftick, the axe or hatchet. The forego- 
ing weapons were fufficient for troops who never engaged in clofe 
combat: befides, they did great exccution with (m) ftones, to pre- 
vent which the Englith placed archers in the rank with the heavy- 
armed infantry. 





(f) Securibus and gladiis horribiliter corpora Britonum findebant. Langhorne. Chron. 


p.7- |i (g) Bartholin. de Contemp. Mort. p. 582, 583. Il (h) Nec fcutum, nec 
galea, neque lorica, nec demum alia armitura durare poffet. Bartholine fpeaking of the 


Danifh hatchet, Supra. |! (i) Gir. Cambrenf. fup. p. 785. 4) (k) Venit eodem 
navigio & alius Stephanidz nepos, Philippi frater, tam avunculum quam fratrem plu- 
rimum confilio juvans, &c. Sup. p. 797. |} (1) De antiqua imo iniqua confuetudine, 


femper in manu quafi pro baculo fecurim bajulant. Sup. p. 745. Again—Nunquam 
a fecuribus fit ulla fecuritas. Sup. p. 810. |} (m) Quorum idtibus, graves & armatos 
cominus appetere folent, & indemnes agilitatis beneficio, crebris accedere vicibus & abfce- 
dere. Gir. Cambr. p. 810. 

On 
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On the whole, Cambrenfis recommends light arms, fuch as the Trith 
ufed, for a warfare (n) carried on entircly in woods and moraffes. 

The forts common in this period will be feen to be perfedly 
confiftent with the rude ftate of the gilitary art among the Firbolgs, 
though very fuperior to thofe of the Celtes. The Irith, whoretained the 
cuftoms of the latter, Cambrenfis tells us, had no caftles, their woods 
ferved them for (0) camps, and their marfhes for ditches. However 
they learned from the Firbolgs to take refuge on hills, as Cafat 
fays the Britons (p) did. Thefe were conical rifing grounds, which 
were encircled with a fingle, double or triple entrenchment, and 
which afforded ample protection; fuch were the (q) infinite number 
of high round forts every where to be met with, and by Cambrenfis 
exprefsly afcribed to the Oftmen. In a dialeét of the Teutonic they 
are called (r) Raht, which the Jrifh changed to Rath, and interpreted 
to mean fecurity; whereas in the original an alarm and quick flight 
are underftood. The fize of thcfe earthen forts varied with the 
number and power of the clan: fome are but cightecn or twenty 
yards in diameter, others cover as many acres. This fortified coni- 
cal hill was alfo called Dun, from its (f) fhape, though it came 
afterwards to be underftood of a ftrong infulated rock, capable of 
defence. So {trong were Celtic cuftoms among the Irifh, that 
(s) Walfh complains, though they were enfranchifed from the ty- 
ranny of the Oftmen, they yet neglected navigation and flects, which 
alone could fecure them from frefh attacks; and were fo far blinded 
as to flight all the Danith fortifications. Thefe fortifications were 
the round high conical hills, infulated rocks, and particularly round 





(n) Sic ubi configitur in loco fylveltri feu paluftri longe levis armatura [12ftantior Sup. 
810. Caefar fays of his troops: Minus aptos effe ad hujusgeneris hoftem, Lib. 5; when 
purfaing the war with the Britith Belge. || (0) Hibernicus enim populus caftella non 
curat. Sylvis enim pro caftris, paludibus atitar pro foffatis, Sup. p. 748. || (p) Atque 
eos in fylvas collefque compulerint. De Bell, Gal. lib. 5. Again—Hotftesin collibus 
conftiterunt. Ibid. |! (q) Foffata infinita, alta nimis, rotunda quoque ac pleraque tri- 
plicia. Gir. Cambrenf. Supra. || (r) Antiquities of Ireland, p.185. |) (f) From 
Duynem, Frifiee, tumere, intumefcere. Kilian. DiG. Teut. in voc. Other forts are 
enumerated in the Antiq. of Ireland, p. 188 and feq. !| (s) Profpeét. p. 57. 


keeps 
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keeps, or forts of lime and ftone, which. Cambrenfis names (t) Nor- 
wegian caftles. Doétor (u) Macpherfon declares all the Norwegian 
towers in the Ebudes are of a circular form, the old fquare cattles 
being of a much later date. Reginald’s tower at Waterford is of 
this kind; and the round towets at Scfkin, in the County of Kil- 
kenny, and at Granftown in the Queen's County, are Norwegian 
caftles. When the Englifh invaded Offory in 1170, they encamped 
in (x) one of thefe old forts, as a place of fafety, and fo did the 
royal army in fimilar ones, when marching to appeafe the various 
rebellions with which this kingdom was long diftracted, 

One curious and unnoticed circumstance in the hiftory of thefe 
Oftmen is, their introduction of (y) cement in buildings in the ninth 
century, Thurges, Torges or Thorgils, whofe hiftory has been 
difembarraffed from the obfcurity in which national writers have 
involved it, after fubduing Ircland (z) caftcllated it throughout, plac- 
ing garrifons in cvery part to fecure the obedience of the natives, 
Not relying folely on carthen works, he formed many of (a) lime 
and ftone, and with fuch fortifications the Oftmen particularly 
ftrengthened their maritime cities. Thus in (b) Waterford, they had 
‘Turgis’s, Magnus’s and Reginald’s towers; names fully indicative 
of Norwegian or Danifh origin. The latter tower was round, and 
ere&ted A.D. 1003, by Reginald, fon of Ivorus, a prince of the 
Dancs, He is, probably, Reginald Mac Ivar, whom the (c) Mun- 
ftcr annals fay, was flain A.D. 993, by Murchard, an Irifh king. 
During this Firbolgian period, which extends above fourteen cen- 
turics, fo numerous were the Celtcs in this ifle, and confequently fo 
ftrong the tinéture of their cuftoms and manners, that notwithttand- 
ing the many improvements pratifed daily by forcigners among 


(t) Nidos corum ubique deftruendos, de caftellis Norwagienfium hoc interpretantes, 
‘up. 749. {| (u) Critical Differs. p. 293. 

(x) In caftellario quodam antiquo, Ger. Cambr. p. 763. [| (y) Antiq.of Ireland, p. 144. 

(z) Antiquities of Irelsnd, p. 28 and feq. Totam undique terram, locis idoneis, 
incaftellavit. Gir. Cambrenf. fupra. 

{a) Caflella etiam murata, contradiftinguithed from foffata. Gir. Cambrenf. fup.— 
Again: Civitatis foffatis & muris optime cinxerant. fup. p. 750. 

(b) Smith’s Waterford, p.171. {| (c) Johnftone’s Antig. Celto Norman, p. 68. 
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them, they flowly adopted the ufeful and neceffary arts, which make 
life comfortable and adorn fociety. A very fingular (d) fyftem of 
municipal laws excluded civilization, and perpetuated ignorance 
and barbarifm among the natives. , From thefe it was impoffible 
for them ever to emerge ; fo thatthe greateft. bleffing Providence 
could beftow on this ifle, wag the granting it to a people, whofe 
policy and manners were quite unlike thofe of the Irith; and this 
people: WERE THE ENGLISH OR NORMANS.—— 

In that part of the Irith hiftory, which precedes the arrival of the 
Englith, and is well (¢) authenticated, we find Roderic, king of 
Connaught and monarch of Ireland; in virtue of the latter he fum- 
moned O’Rurke, O’Brien, O'Carrol, and other princes, his vaffals, 
to join his ftandard. The conftitution of the kingdom, from this 
inftance, appears to have becn feudal; this prevailed here in very 
early ages, as before was flated: fo that the Irifh army, in the 
Englifh as well the Firbolgian times, was made up of military te~ 
nants; the various parts of it, however, affumed different appel- 
lations and different arms, 

Tuer hobillers or cavalry have before been fpoken of; thefe were 
attended by horfe-boys, named (f) daltins, who were the fofter- 
children of the clan, and the fame as the French (g) garciones and 
goujats: the Englifh alfo had them. A practice this taken from 
the Romans, whofe calones (h) attended the foldiery, were divided 
into corps, had ftandards and arms, and were frequently extremely 
ufeful. Spenfer thus fpcaks of our daltins. (i) The reafon why 
fuch are permittcd is the want of convenient inns for lodging of 
travellers on horfe-back, and of hoftlers to attend their horfes by 
the way. But when things fhall be reduced to a better pafs, this 
needeth {pecially to be reformed, for out of the fry, of thefe rake- 
hell horfe-boys, growing up in kmavery and villany, are their kern 
continually fupplied and maintained.” This rcafon is not more ap- 








(a) Davis's Reports, cafe of Taniftry. || (e) Gir. Cambrenf. expug. lib. i. 

(f) O'Brien in Daltin, || (g) Grofe’s Hift. of the Englith aimy, p. 262. 

{h) Ex ipfis ‘calonibus, quos galearios voeant, idoneos ac peritos ufu legebant. His 
vexilla dabunt, dec. Veget. I. ii.c.2. ff (i) View, p. 53. 
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plicable to Ireland, than any other part of Europe in thofe uncivi- 
lized ages, for inns were not then common in any country. The 
Normans feem to have taken the idea from the Romans, who found 
them ufeful, as the Irifh did from the Englifh. In England one 
page, as he was called, was allowed to (k) two foldiers, By contti- 
tutions proclaimed in Ireland, A.D; 1542, it is ordained, “ that 
(m) no horfeman fhall keep more garfons or boys than horfes, on 
pain of twenty fhillings.” And in 1596, the lord deputy and council 
dire@ but one boy to two foldiers, and that they be no charge on 
the country. 

Tue kerns or infantry do not feem to have received this appella- 
tion till fome time after the arrival of the Englith. It is probably 
derived from the Irifh cearn or kearn, victorious, or the conquering 
band. Vaunting titles were common among the military corps of 
every nation, Spenfer (n) draws a very difagrceable picture of thefe 
kerns, “that they be the moft barbarous and loathly condition of 
any people under heaven: they opprefs all men, they fpoil as well 
the fubjeét as the enemy, they fteal, arc cruel and bloody, fwearers, 
ravifhers, and murderers of children. And yet they are valiant and 
hardy, great endurers of cold, labour, and hunger, active, {wift, 
vigilant, very prefent in perils, and great {corners of death.” 

Ir was cuftomary for the great Irith lords to have large bodies of 
kerns, with whom they plundered their neighbours and ravaged the 
country, This was a fevere grievance, and was prohibited by an 
(0) ordinance, A.D, 1331. In 1542, they roamed about, com- 
mitting every kind of excefs: the government ordered, that cvery 
kern who had not a mafter to anfwer for him, fhould be appre- 
hended as a vagabond. At length they fo far degenerated, through 
the turbulence and licentionfnefs of the times, from the military 
character, that a kern is defined by Skinner in 1671, prado Hiber- 
nicus, an Irith robber. As the hobil/ers had their daltins, fo the kerns 
had their (p) focach, or boys. 





(k) Grofe, fupra. fj” (m) Cox, Vol. I. p. ay1—~409. But fee Macpherfon’s 
Crit. Dif. p.131. | (n) View, p. 50. {} (0) Quod nullus manuteneat, nec ducat 
Kesnes. Cox, fup. p. 134. | (p) Spenfer, fupra. 
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Tue other foot-foldiers of the Trith were galloglaffes. Thefe feem 
to have taken their name from two Irifh words, gal-glac, the cou- 
ragcous hand. Spenfer thinks it comes from ga/-ag/a, the Englith 
fervitor; but he did not confider ghat the Irifh never would have 
given themfelves, nor would poe gentecnios permit them to 
adopt, a hated and degrading appellation, It was the opinion of 
my late learned friend, Abraham Lionel Jenkins, M.D. who affifted 
Mr. Harris in his biftory of the county of Down, that the ga//o- 
glaffes were originally Scots, hired by the Irith chief’ in their do- 
meftic wars, to whom they affigned portions of Jand: that they 
loft the name of Scots, but retained that of their corps: that they 
were (q) {elected for their fize, ftrength and courage, and had al- 
ways a larger portion of victuals than others: that Martin, in his 
account of the Weftern Iflands, informs us cvery chicf had an ar- 
mour-bearer, buld and watchful, who attended him night and day, 
and was called gal/o-glach: that all the Mac Donnels are the de- 
feendants of thefe ga/lo-glaffes ; and finally that Moryfon always dif- 
tinguifhes them from their countrymen, who invaded and conquered 
the Route and Glins in Ulfter: the latter he calls Scots, the former 
gallo-glafes. Thus far Dr. Jenkins. Shakefpearc in Macbeth brings 
our foldicrs from the Hebrides. 

The mercilefs Macdonel from the weftern jfles 

Of kerns and galloglaffés is fupplied. 
Mr. Pennant (r) mentions the Scotch carnauch and gilli-glaffes; and 
Hamilton's (s) letters concerning the coaft of Antrim throw fomc 
light on this fubject. 

Sraniuerst’s (t) account of the morals and conduct of the gal- 
Joglaffes is fimilar to that of Spenfer’s of the kerns. The bonnoughts 
were foldiers hired by one chief from another to increafe his force, 
and they were fupported by a cefs called after their name. 

To meet the Englith with any degree of equality in the field, the 
Irith were obliged to make alterations in thcir ancient arms, and 





(q) Stanihurit, p.41. {| (r) Tour in Scotland, Vol. II. p. 227. Edit. Dublin. 
{s) Page 120. {| (t) Supra. p. 4142. 
they 
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they foon became almoft the fame. The hobillers had lances, bows, 
arrows, and a fword. Few at firft worc mail, but in Spenfer's 
age the Irifh horfeman ‘had his long hofe, his riding fhoes of coftly 
cordovan, his hacqueton or doublet ftuffed. with wool or cotton, 
and his haubergeon, or fhort t of mail. Spenfer remarks the 
ridiculous military foppery of the Tvith, who ‘wore the hacqueton 
under a fhirt of mail: ‘it was framed,” fays he, “to be worn in war 
“only, but to ufe it daily at home, in towns and civil places, is a 
“ rude habit, and moft uncomely, fecming like a player's painted 
“ coat.” 

In the age of (u) Cambrenfis, the Irith had bridles, but no ftir- 
rups, boots or fpurs. When Staniburft writ in 1584, they had no 
(x) ftirrups, nor (y) bad Mac Murrogh in 1399, though a power- 
ful chief. As fpurs were not-ufed until ftirrups were invented, and 
it was lute before the latter were known, we are enabled to detecet 
the weaknefs of thofe antiquarics, who exhibit antique fpurs as 
belonging to very remote ages. The fame facts and dates difcover 
the time when one of our Brehon Jaws was made. This appre- 
ciates the value of a (z) long-caire or ftirrup at ten cows. No fuch 
compound appears in the Irith dictionaries of Lhuyd or O'Brien, 
and as the thing did not exift among the Irifh until the fixteenth 
century, we may fafely place that as the date of this law. 

Imiratine the cuftom of the Englith, our Lobillers feldom rid on 
(a) geldings: to be feen on a mare was highly difgraceful. Tn 
1596, the Irifh was accoutered exaétly like the (b) Englith cavalry: 
the ftrong brafs bitt, the fliding reins, the fhank pillion, the man- 
ner of mounting, the fafhion of riding, the charging of the {pear 
over the head, the form of the {pear and of the whole horfe-furni- 





(x) Sellis equitando non utuntur, non ocreis, non calcaribus. fapra. His words,— 
tam chaini quam frani—may be explained by Chamfrein, Grofe’s Ancient Armour, 
page 29. 

(x) Ferreis {calis in equos minime afcendunt, p. 41. |} (y) Warei Difquif. p. 63. 

(2) Walker on Irith Drefs, p. 37. 

(a) Canteriis raro advehuntur, Nihil turpius quam in equa‘federe. Stanihurft, p. 41. 
Grofe’s Englith Army, Vol. I. p.108.  (b) Spenfer, p. 49. 
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ture, were common among the Irifh, and introduced by the Britith 
colonitts. 

Spenser defcribes the galloglaf: as dreffed in a long fhirt of mail 
down to the calf of his leg, with a broad axe in his hand: Stani- 
hurft adds, that the axe was doyble-cdged, and as fharp as a razor; 
and Ware informs us, he had & bacinet, or iron helmet, and a long 
{word. I do not recolle@ to have feen any military weapon which 
exactly anfwers the defeription of thefe Irifh axes; and yet they 
were the ufual arms of the (c) Oftmen. Camden (4) fays, O’Neil’s 
gallo-glaffes, in 1562, bore battlc-axes, their heads were bare, with 
locks curled and hanging down, their fhirts ftained with faffron or 
human urine, the fleeves of them large, their vefts rather fhort, and 
their cloaks fhagged. 

Tue kerns were the light armed*infantry, and had fwords and 
javelins to which a (c) thong was faftencd: the latter they (f) twirl- 
ed violently and fent with amazing force and execution. In the 
Roman times they exceeded the diftance of an arrow by a fourth. 

Quale quater jaculo fpatium, ter arundine vincas. Svar. 

Tue late ingenious Mr, Grofe, I think, does not mention this 
practice in his curious work on ancient armour and weapons. It was 
faid to be invented by the (g) Etolians, and adopted by the Ro- 
mans. The thong or cord was tied round the dart, and that faf- 
tened to the fore fingers. 

Amentum digitis tende prioribus, 

Et totis jaculum dirige viribus. Senec. Hypor. 
When the air was moift or they received wet, the cords loft their 
(h) clafticity. I fhould imagine this weapon was derived to us 
through the medium of our Firbolgian anceftors from the Romans, 
the former having probably felt its force and effect. 





(€) Bipennibus fecuribufque frequenter armati erant majores noftri, quz Danis fami- 
Jiaria erant arma. Bartholin, p. 582. {| (d) Hift. Eliz. p. 69. 

(e) Stanihurft, p. 42. The Daltins ufed the fame. Warai Difq. p. 63. 

(f) Ifti Karni haftas amentatas toris viribufque adeo viriliter torquent, uteas inftar cir- 
culi in orbiculatum gyrum compelli exiftimares, Staniburft, p. 42. 

(g) Plin. 1. vii. c. 56. Helych. in Masayxvaor, Xenophon. Anab. |. 5. 

(bh) Quod humor amenta jaculorum molliverat. Liv. 1. 37. 
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Our /Rene is evidently a contraGion of the Anglo-Saxon (i) fegenes 
a fhort fword. The /gene was fometimes a foot and a half long; 
fometimes fhorter, and was a Firbolgian inftrament. When the Jrith 
did homage to Richard II. they laid afide, as Davis tells us, their 
caps, /kenes, and girdles. This\alfo was a (k) German practice, 
when a vaffal approached his lord. “In the poem of Robin Hood, in 
Percy’s Reliques, the Irith /kene and Irith decapitation are men- 
tioned. 

Robin pull d forth an Irifh knife, 

And nick'd Sir Guy in the face ; 

That he was ne'er on woman born 

Cou'd know whofe head it was: 

He took Sir Guy's bead by the hair, 

And fluck it upon his bow’s end, 

Thou has been a traitor all thy life, 

Which things muff have an end. 
Whether Robin Hood came to Ircland and became fo expert at 
beheading and the ufe of the /kene, is doubtful; but it is certain 
the Irifh were as remarkable as their (1) Firbolgian anceftors for 
decapitation. When our (m) Hobillers rid over and proftrated the 
enemy, our Kerns immediately deprived them of their heads, 

Tue Irith had (n) iron-gauntlets which were fubftitutes for the 
fhield. Of their bows and arrows, Spenfer fays, “the Irith fhort, 
bows and little quivers with fhort-bearded arrows are very Scy~ 
thian, as you may read in Olaus Magnus. Thefe bows are not 
above three quarters of a yard long, with a ftring of wreathed 
hemp flackly bent, and their arrows not above half an ell long, 
tipped with ftcel heads, made like common broad arrow-heads, 
but much more fharp and flender, that they enter into a man or 








(i) Skinner in Skene, 

(k) Antequam vafallus accedat ad Dominum gladium, cultellum & calcularia depo- 
nat, quia fi in his fe neglexeris, reus eft pana, Juf. feud, Sax. c. 32. f. 5. 

(1) Tas Keparas agaierres. Diod. Sic. p. 306. Alex. ab Alex. p. 304. See Haldan 
beheading the Norweg‘an princes in Johnftone’s Haco. pref. p. 14. 

(m) Quos equeftris turma in terram dejiciunt, capitibus ftatim fecuribus deftitaunt. 
Gir. Cambrenf. p. 763. J (n) Staniharft, fopra. 
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horfe moft cruclly, notwithftanding that they are fhot forth weakly. 
Their going to battle without armour on their bodies or heads, but 
trating to the thicknefs of their glibbes, the which, they fay, will 
fometimes bear off a good ftroke,,is merc Scythian, as you may 
fee in the images of the old Serie o Séots, as fet forth by Hero- 
dian and others. Befides thei confufed kind of march in heaps, 
without any order or array; their clafhing of fwords together, 
their fierce running upon their encmies and manner of flight, re- 
fembleth all together that which is read in hittories to have been 
ufed by the Scythians. By which it might almoft infullibly be ga- 
thered that the Irith are very Scots or Scythians originally, though 
fithence intermingled with many other nations repairing and joining 
unto them.” 

I thall beg Icave to obferve on this citation, that the idea I have 
ever purfucd in tracing the Antiquitics of Ireland, is confonant to 
that of our learncd and illuftrious author, who faw clearly, that 
the firft of our colonies was Celtic, the next Scythic, the Belgax or 
Firbolgs being part of the Scythic fwarm, and the laft Englith. 
The fanétion of his opinion encouraged me in many laborious in- 
veftigations, and perhaps in fome -inftances, to fuccefsful clucidas 
tions of our ancient hiftory and literature. After paying this tribute 
to a revered inftructor, I return to our fubject. 

Wixtiam the Conqueror firft encouraged archery, it foon be- 
came the, ftrength of the Britifh army. ‘The ancient bow was fix 
feet long, and the arrow two fect three inches; fo that the fmall 
Irith bow and arrow, which feem to me lately introduced by the 
Scots, were very inferior to the others. Spenfer likewife acquaints 
us with the wretched ftate of the native as well as of the degenerate 
Englith foldiery, and of their manner of training them to arms. 
The bards, fays he, eafily trace an Irifhman from the head of fome 
great fept; he is then a gentleman and fcorns to work, thinking 
that only fit for a peafant or churl, He then becomes either a horfe 
boy or flocach, inuring himfelf to his weapon and the gentlemanly 
trade of ftealing. He then joins himfelf to three or four ftragglers 
or kern, like him({elf; when he commits fome outrageous at he is 
then looked on as a man of courage, and foon after runs into open 

rebellion ; 
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rebellion; and this is the courfe not only of gentlemen's but of no- 
blemen’s fons, To thefe practices the ftatute of the year 1331 refers, 
when it prohibits the maintaining kerns or Idlemen, unlefs in the 
marches. Idlemen here, are the Teutonic Edelmen, or noblemen. 
Thefe gentlemen-plunderers for ‘ye moft part took refuge from 
public juftice in bogs, as their beft fecthity, and hence they are ftyled 
by Henry of Marlebrough, about 1420, Turbiculi; by others (0) 
Turbarii, and by the Englifh Bog-trotters. 

Tae firft cftablifhed force in Ireland was in the 14 Edward IV, 
when 120 archers on horfeback, 40 horfemen and 40 pages, were 
(p) allowed by parliament. In fix years after they were reduced 
to 80 archers, and 20 fpearmen on horfeback, In 1535, the Irith 
army confifted of 300 men; and in 1543, it was increafed to 380 
horfe and 160 foot. In Queen Mary's reign it was 1200 men, and 
in Quecn Elizabeth's between onc and two thoufand. In 1585, the 
galloglafés had (q) bonnaught for their ftipend; and in 1613, when 
foldiers were (r) ceffed, they had three fhillings for a horfeman, two 
fhillings for a footman, and petty fums for daltins and flocachs. 

Tue (+) pay of the'Irifh army under the Duke of Clarence in 
1361 was thus: the Earl of Ormond for himfelf four fhillings a day; 
two knights two fhillings; feventcen efquires twelve pence; twenty 
bobillers armed fix pence, and twenty not armed four pence; to 
guard the marches of Leinfter. O'Kennedy, an Irith captain, for 
himfelf twelve pence, cleven Lobillers four pence, cighty-eight archers 
on foot three half pence. Donald Gal, another Irifh captain, four 
pence, two hundred and cighty archers on foot two pence. Hugh 
Swiffet, an Irifh captain, fix pence. four dobillers not armed four 
pence, thirty-five archers three half pence, to guard the marches of 
Baltinglas. 

Tue charge of the (s) military lift in 1540, though the army con- 
fifted of no more than 379 horfe and 150 foot, amounted to almoft 
80001, befides artillery, In the lord deputy’s retinue were one 





(0) Du Cange, in Turba. f (p) Grofe’s Army, p. 56. ff (q) Defid. Curiof. 
Hib. Vol. 1. p69. 4 (r) Defid. Cur. Hib. p. 363. (+) Grote’s Sup, p. 332. 
(s) Cox, Vol. I. p. 263. 
Vou. I, G captain 
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got to notlce a very remarkable particular recorded by Strada. He 
tells (d) us, that Sir William Pelham, who had been lord juttice of 
Ireland, led into the Low Countries, in 1586, fourteen hundred wild 
Irifh, clad only below the navel, and mounted on ftilts, which they 
ufed in pafling rivers: they wes armed with bows and arrows. 
Having never met this ufe of Kilts among any other people, I am 
enabled to fay nothing more of it. 

Tue Irith neither imitated the Oftmen in making or occupying 
forts, nor the Englifh in building caftles. “ Though the Irifhry,” 
fays Sir John Davis, “be a nation of great antiquity, and wanted 
neither wit nor valour, and though they have reccived the Chriftian 
faith above 1200 years fince, and were lovers of poetry, mufic, and all 
kinds of learning, and were poffeffed of a land, in all things neccf- 
fary for the civil life of man; yct, which is ftrange to be related, they 
did never build any houfes of brick ur flone, fome few poor religious 
houfes excepted, before the rcign of King Henry II. though they were 
lords of the ifle many hundred years before and fince the conqueft 
attempted by the Englifh. Albeit, when they faw us build cafiles 
upon their borders, they have only in imitation of us, erected fome 
few piles for the captains of the country. Yet I dare boldly fay, 
that never any particular perfon, cither before or fince, did build 
any ftone or brick houfe for his private habitation, but fuch as have 
lately obtained cftates according to the courfe of the law of England. 
Neither did any of them in all this time plant any garden or orchard, 
fettle villages or towns, or make any provifion for pofterity.”—'l his 
paradox he folves in his report of the cafe of Taniftry. The infor- 
mation here given is exceedingly accurate, and amply confirmed by 
Sir William Petty, in his Political Anatomy, by O’Conor in his (c) 
Differtations, and by what follows. 








(d) Hibcrni 1400, € fylveftri omnes genere atque ferino, medio tantum corpore fub- 
ter umbillicum velati, cetcra nudi, grallis feu perticis, quarum ufus in trajiciendis am- 
nibus alti impofiti longé aliis fuperftabant, arcubus & fagittis minaces. Strad, de Bell, 
Belgic. 1. viii. p. 404. Borlafe’s Reduétion, p. 134. 

(¢) O’Conor’s Diff. p. 104. 
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Ir was the advice of Giraldus Cambrenfis to Henry IMf from the 
example of Turges and his Oftmen, to (f) fow the ifland with caftles 
at proper places, to proceed flowly, and not to ereé them at fuch 
remote diftances as not to be able to aflift cach other. ‘I'he rebellion 
of Henry's fons, and the fear of the papal interdict, burried this 
prince from Ireland in 1172, before ix could corttruit fuch cattles 
and fortrefles as was neceflary for its confervation. However his 
great feudatorics did not neglect fo important a busines. Courcy 
built many in Uliter before 1178, as did Cogen and Fitz Stephens 
in Cork, the Fitz Geralds in Leinfter; and about the year 1182 
Tacy had completely (g) caftellated Meath and Leintter. In 1185 
King John erected the caftles of ‘Tipperary, Lifmore and Ardfin- 
nan, and every adventurer and grantec fecured his poffeflions by a 
flrong fortrefs and garrifon, In 1342, the (h) Irith parliament com- 
plained to Edward III. that the ill guarding of forts and caftles, and 
governors receiving pay for more foldiers than they kept, were the 
principal caufes of the rebellions, wars and lofles in Ireland. In 1380 
the fame (i) mal-praétices continued, and there was a prayer of the 
commons, Quils foient conftreints de repaler lours chaftelz & Sorte- 
lettes en ditte terre; en defaute des queur, quils font fi ruinoufes, la terre 


cf grandement feblex, et les marches degafles. 

Iv is then apparent, that all the caftles, conftruéted by the Britith 
fettlcrs in this ifle for many centuries, were by Englifh architects and 
mafons, fo that their plan and interior arrangement differ in nothing 
from coeval ones in England, fo well defcribed already by Mr.Grofe, 
and by Mr. King in the Archaelogia. The {trong attachment of 
the Irith to Taniftry, Gavelkind, and their Brchon laws, creating a 
perpetual flu@uation of property and refidence, prevented the erec~ 
tion of houfes and caftles, which the founders knew would never de~ 
{cend to their heirs. But when they furrcndered their lands to the 
crown, and received a re-conveyance of them to hold by Englith 








(f) Satius enim eft, & longe fatius paulatim primo locis idoneis caftra conferere, &c. 
pag. 810. 
(g) Tam Lageuiam quam Midiam caftellis egregie communivit. Gir. Cambr. p.797- 
(h) Prynne on the 4th Inftitute, p.278. ff (i) Prynne fupra, p. 307, 
tenures 
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tenurcs, dnc of which was the inheritance in the dire@ line, then 
they began to provide for pofterity and the honour of thcir familics, 
by building caftles and improving their poffeffions. In 1584, Stani- 
hurft names but O'Neil, O’Carrol, O'Rourke, O’More, and O’Conor, 
the mott powerful Irith chiefs, who had caftles, to which they com- 
monly annexed a (k) large plud-cabin, wherein they continucd all 
day, flecping in the caftle at night. This circumftance evinces how 
little the Irifth relifhed confinement, and the difmal folitude of a 
garrifon, 

Tur great lords and others, who reccived large eftatcs from the 
crown, or acquired them by purchafe, divided them, ere@ting con- 
fiderable portions of them into manors, baronies or lordfhips.— 
Every manor had a caftle, in which the court-baron was held for 
redreffing injuries and preferving peace among the tenantry; this 
it was cnabled to do by means of its garrifon. The Irith chief, 
who was Jord paramount, enfcofted his own family and kinfmen in 
leffer lordhhips, giving them the privileges of his own fcignory, and 
of .courfe they alfo cre&ted caftles. Thus Fitz Patrick, Lord of 
Offory, parcelled out into fub-infeudations in the Queen's county, 
his property among thofe of his fept, who built the caftles of Bal- 
lagh, Cullahill, Watercaftle, Caftletown, Gurtneclea, Ballygihen, 
Rofs, and many more. When we likewife confider, that the in- 
habitants of one caftle were generally the enemics and rivals of 
another, the principle of felf-prefervation forcibly urged to the 
erection of fuch ftruétures, as the only effectual curb to the rapine 
and violence of a licentious foldiery who filled them. This will be il- 
luitrated by obferving, that by a minute (1) furvey of the half barony 
of Rathdown in the county of Dublin, taken A.D. 1655, it appears 
there were in it 23 caftles in good prefervation, befides the remains 
of.others, and fortified houfes. Say but 23 caftles, there was then 
one on cvcry three or four hundred acres. This furvey was made 
by order of Cromwell, and the whole kingdom examined with 





(k)_ Ex argilla & Into fitz faGtaeque, vicina adhefione copulantur, pag. 33- 
(1) Defid. Cur. Hib. Vol. IL. fab. finem. 
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equal accuracy, and found caftellated in this manner. The (m) in- 
ftructions given by the privy council in England to Sir John Perrot, 
in 1580; the conditional grants, of building caftles, made to the 
fettlers in fix cfchcated counties of Ulfter, in 1600; and numberlefs 
other documents of a like kind, decifively prove the truth ef what 
is here delivered. Caftles thus mukXiplied to an incredible degree : 
the inquifitions taken of fome Irifh noblemen’s eftates fhow, that 
many of them had above fixty caftles. So that we had infinitely 
more of fuch edifices than exifted in England, even in the turbu- 
lent reign of King Stephen, whofe fucceflor (n) demolifhed 1115 
of them. 

By (0) inftrudtions for the lord prefident and council of Muntfter, 
A.D. 1615, we find places of defence arc there diftinguifhed into 
forts, caftles, piles or houfes. By the firft are meant old Danifh 
forts, frrounded with carthen works; to which was added a keep 
of lime and fone, and fometimes a circular wall, and fuch were 
the forts of Maryborough and Leix, By (p) piles, I underftand a 
collection of buildings, encompafled with a rampart, impaled ; this 
was after ftyled a bawn; and by houfes are intended thofe for de- 
fence, with battlements and flankers, and of thefe the caftle of Mo- 
rett near Maryborough affords a good {pecimen (q). Various aéts 
of Parliament had ordered every man from fixtecn to fixty years 
of age, dwelling in towns, to be provided with proper arms, and 
frequently muttered and exercifed; and our hoftings collected often 
thofe who refided in the country. Our citics and towns produced 
the moft numerous, and beft bodics of foldicrs, as will appear 
from the ftate of the militia of Munftcr, A.D. 1584. 











Shot. Billmen. Shot. Billmen. 
City of Waterford goo 300 ; City of Cathel 20 140 
Cork joo 300 Kingfale 20 ©1100 
Limetick 200 6co | Carrick 20 40 
Clonmell 40 200 l —— 
Kilmallock a0 109 i 740 1840 
Fethard 20 102 | 


(m) Defid. Cur. ib. Vol. I. p.34- | (1) Antiquarian Difcourfes, Vol. I. p.192- 
(0) Defid. Cur. Hib, Vol. I. p. 14. | (p) Skinner in yoce. | (q) Antiquities of 
Ircland, p. go ct feq. 
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Shot. Billmen. Shot. Billmen. 
The barony of Mufkerry 20 300 Barony of Condons 8 60 
Carberry 32 1090 Lord Barry’s country 3° = 200 
County of Tipperary 50 400 || M’Carthymore 8 400° 
Barony of Decies 20. 200 
Inokiily 12 Bo |i 178 2640 


I serore mentioned the fgpv, being a military engine ufed by the 
Irith; it was pra@ifed fo late as 1689, at the fiege of Sligo, and 
is thus defcribed by Harris in his life of William III. « It was 
made hollow to contain men, and was compofed of very ftrong 
whole timbers bound with iron hoops, and covered with two rows 
of hides, and as many of fheep-fkins, which rendered it proof 
againft mufket-ball or ftcel-arrows. The back part was left open 
for the men to go in and out at pleafure, and in the front were 
doors to be opened when the fow was forced under the wall, which 
was done with little labour, the engine being fixed on an iron axle- 
tree.” 

Tue glorious Revolution, which fixed the liberty of the fubjeé 
and the profperity of Britain on the firmeft bafis, extended its happy 
influence to this kingdom. Domeftic anarchy and the horrors of 
war ceafed, peaceful induftry fuccecded military tyranny, and the 
laws, not caftles, became the refuge and protection of the op- 


prefled. 
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concern to fecure the intercourfe between both kingdoms, by having 
Dublin in the hands of the Englifh, To accomplith this the city was 
ftrongly fortified and garrifoned, and the ecclefiaftical government 
committed to the care of John Comyn, who, in 1181, was advanced 
to the archicpifcopate, and invefted with very ample judicial powers. 
Our prelate laid the foundation of the prefent church, which, for 
magnitude, defign and execution, is fuperior to any fabrick in 
this ifle, as will in another part of this work be fully fhewn. He 
made it collegiate, and placed in it thirteen prebendarics, which 
his fucceffor, Ferings, increafed to twenty-two. King John con- 
firmed the poffeffion or thirty-feven manors, which this fee formerly 
enjoyed, and this grant was alfo confirmed by Pope Innocent Ill. 
The fame prince, in 1216, beftowed on him and his fuccefors a 
dignity and lands, called the Deanery of the church of St. Mary of 
Penrich, in Statford(hire. Hence the titles of the archbifhops of 
Dublin, as recorded in their Black Book, were: 

“N, miferatione divina ecclefiarum cathedra‘ium, fanctifima Trinitatis 
regularis abbas & fanGii Patricii epifcopus, & fedis apoflolice gratia ar- 
cbiepifcopus ac Hybernenjis ecclefie primas, liberaque capeile regia fantta 
Maria de Penrich in Anglia decanus natus, princeps palatinus de Harold’s 
Croft, capifcopatuumgue fedibus fuffragancorum vacantibus cuftos fpiritu- 
alitatis, jurifdicionis atque omuium decimarum in eadem provincia cuflos.” 

To thofe not converfant in thofe mattcrs, a few illuftrations may 
not be unacceptable. 

t, He is ftyled “‘ Regular Abbat of the Holy Trinity.” Sihtric, 
who founded this abbey, placed in it fecular canons, who were 
commonly called clerici, or clerks; but Archbifhop O'Toole 
changed them for others much more honourable: thefe were regular 
canons of the Aroafian order, a branch of the Auguftinians. So highly 
efteemed was monachifm in thefe ages, and in particular this branch 
of it, that we find here the dignity of abbat preceding that of bithop. 

2. He is next called “ Bifhop of the Church of St. Patrick.” 
This church was never monaftic, and therefore never had an abbat, 
but a bifhop. 

3. He is faid to be “ Archbifhop and Primate of the Church of 
Ireland.” The primacy of Ireland was long contefted between 

Dublin 
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Dublin and Armagh, as may be feen in Ware's Bifhops. It con- 
tinued for many centurics, both before and after the Reformation, 
and was finally determined in June 1634, by Lord Strafford and the 
Privy Council of Ireland. 

4. Our archbifhops were “ natural deans of the free and royal 
chapel of St. Mary of Penrich.” This church had cight prebends, 
two refidentiary canons, and a facrift, who was canon and dean's 
vicar, and he had the benefit of mortuaries ahd other cafualties ; 
and this grant was confirmed by Pope Alexander IV. A. D. 1258 
and 1260. 

5. He was “ Prince Palatine of Harold's Crofs.” Palatines were 
men who originally were ennobled’ from their offices in the prince's 
court, and on whom they beftowed large diftri@s with regal powers; 
fuch as, in their own names holding courts, appointing judges 
and fenefchals, pardoning offenders and executing criminals: fuch 
jurifdi@ion the archbifhops of Dublin formerly exercifed in Crocea, 
within their crofs-lands, and their gallows was at Harold’s Crofs, 
about a mile from the city. 

Henry de Loundres, who fuceeeded Comyn, made this church a 
cathedral, appointing William Fitzguy firft dean, with a chantor, 
chancellor, treafurcr, and prebendaries; fo that the chapter now 
confifts of twenty-fix members. The edifice being partly de- 
ftroyed by fire in 1370, it was rebuilt by Archbifhop Minot. About 
1320, Archbifhop Bicknor founded an univerfity in his church, 
which was confirmed by Pope John XXII. By this inftrument 
power is given to the mafters and fcholars to elect a chancellor, 
who was to have civil and ccclefiaftical authority over the univer- 
fity, with a becoming falary to fupport his rank. With the con- 
fent of the mafters regent and non-regent, he was to frame ftatutes, 
but thefe were to be confirmed by the archbifhop. There are 
other regulations to be feen in Ware's Antiquities, Three doctors 
in divinity were then created, one doétor in laws, and William 
Rodiart, the dean, was named chancellor. 

Arcusissor Brown, in 1538, being the firft Proteftant prelate 
of this fee, removed all fuperftitious reliques and images from the 
church; and in their room put up the creed, the Lord’s prayer 

Az and: 
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and ten commandments, in gilded frames. ‘Ihe year Henry VIII. 
died, the cathedral was fuppreffed until 1554, when Queen Mary 
reftored it to its former dignity. It was again fuppreffed in the 
time of Cromwell's protectorate, when it was converted into a 
barrack. ‘Uhe ftecpic, which is lofty, was erected by Archbifhop 
Minot in 1370, to which a high fpire was added in 1750, the ex- 
pence of which was bequeathed by Bifhop Stearne. . 

Tuerk were formerly fome chapels and chautrics within this 
cathedral; one of the former is now the parochial charch of St. 
Nicholas, without the walls of the city; and another called St. 
Mary’s chapel, built by Archbifhop Sandford in 1271, was given for 
the ufe of French Proteftants, who fied here, after the Revolu- 
tion, in great numbers, from perfecution in their own country, and 
were extremely ufcful in civilizing the natives, and introducing 
induftry and manutaétures. ‘There are in the nave fome fepulchral 
inferiptions; that of Dean Swift, whofe genius and writings do 
great honour to Ireland, deferves to be recorded: it was compofed 
by himfelf, and cxpreffes forcibly his ftate of mind at the time it 
was written : 

Hic depofitum efi Corpus 
Jonathan Switt, S. 1. D. 
Hujus Ecclefie Cathedralis 

Decani, 
Ubi feva indignatio 
Ulterius 
Core lacerare nequit. 
Abi Viator 
Et imitare, 4 poteris 
Strenuum pro virili 
Libertatis Vindicatorem. 
Obiit 19°. die Menfis OAobris 
A.D. 1745. Anno ztatis 78°. 


Tuere is another monument, which no friend to the glorious 
revolution, or the proteftant intereft in Ireland, can ever pafs un- 
noticed. It is that of Duke Schomberg, who fell glorioufly at the 
Boyne. Dean Swift, after having in vain folicited his heirs to rear 
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a fuitable monument to’ the memory. of this great Captain, writ 
the following infcription, and had it engraven on a plain ftone: 
Hic infra 
Situm eft Corpus 
Frederici 
Ducis de Schomberg, 
Ad Bubindham 
Occifi, 
A.D, MDCXC, 
Decanus et Capitulum, maximopere ctiam atque etiam peticrunt, ut 
Heredes Ducfin memoriam parextis, monumentum quantumvyis exile, 
erigi, curarent. Scd poftquamj-per LEpiftolas, per Amicos diu ac 
fapa orando, nil proficérc, hunc Lapidem, indigna bundi pofuerant; 
faltem ut fcias hofpes quantilla in cellula, tanti Ductoris cineres, in 
opprobrium heredum, dclitefcunt. Plus ‘valuit virtutis fama apud 
alienos, quam fanguinis proximitis apad fuos. A.D. 1731. 
Tus. View, from an Original Drawing, by James Gandon, E(q. 
was taken Anno 1790. The Plan by R. Kendrick, from a Drawing 
in the poffeffion of the Right Hon. W. Conyngham, 


CHRIST CHURCH, DUBLIN, 


Iw the Black Book of Chrift Church, preferved among its archives, 
it is faid that Sihtric, the Oftman king of Dublin, gave to Donat, 
firft bifhop of that fee, a place on which to build a church to the 
blefled Trinity, where the arches or vaults were founded: this was in 
1038. Harris, in his Hiftory of Dublin, fuppofes thefe vaults or arches 
were ftorchoufes, in which the Otmen kept their merchandize. But 
this learned antiquary did not recollect how abhorrent it was from 
the fentiments of that age, to conftrué a church on fuch an unhal- 
Jowed place, nor the general praéticc, of which inftances are pro- 
duced in the Antiquities of Ireland before cited, of every church 
being buiit on the fite or rear fome crypt fanctified by the reliques 
of a faint; nor did he attend to the tradition recorded in'that Black 
Book, that the Danes or northerns, before the arrival of St. Patrick, 
had there founded “ fornices five-voitz,” arches or vaults, which mutt 
have been for facred ufes; becaufe, as the’ author goes on to tell us, 

St. 
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St. Patrick celebrated mafs in one of them, there being no church 
then conftructed there.‘ Tunc temporis ecclefia Chrifti non fuerat 
fundata nec conftrudla, prout nunc, quapropter S. Patricius celebra- 
vit miffam in uno fornice five volta,” &c, Uffer. Antiq. p. 863. There 
cannot then be any" doubt but the undercroft of this church was an 
ancient cryptical chapel, on which Donat rearcd the prefent fabric. 
It was firft poffeffed by fecular Canons, but Archbifhop O'Toole 
changed them for’regular ones in 1163, and Henry VIII. made them 
a Dean and Chapter; fince that time it has gencrally been called 
Chrift Church, inftead of the Holy Trinity. Llowever, it retained 
its ancient ftyle in 1559; for, during the government of the Earl of 
Suffex, a parliament was held in this church, in a room called the, 
«Common Houfe,” where a petition from the fenefchal of the liberty 
of Wexford, and from the fovercign of the town, was read in parlia~ 
ment, directed to the Earl of Kildarc, lurd deputy, and the lords {pi- 
ritual and temporal in parliament affembled, and to the commons in 
the common houfe within the cathedral of the Holy Trinity. 

By King Henry's foundation the chapter confifted of a dean, 
chantor, chancellor, treafurer, and fix vicars-choral. Archbifhop 
Browne, in 1544, ereéted three prebends, St. Michael, St. Michan, 
and St.John, Edward VI, added fix priefts and two chorifters, to 
whom he affigned a penfion of 45]. 6s. 8d. payable out of the ex- 
chequer. Queen Mary confirmed this penfion. However, James I. 
made fome alteration in the foundation: there are now a dean, 
chantor, chancellor, and three prebendaries, befides fix vicars-choral 
and four chorifters. He gave the archdeacon of Dublin a ftall in 
the choir, and a voice and feat in the chapter. 

Berore the Reformation, this church attraéted the devotion of 
the fuperftitious by having the following reliques: a crucifix, which 
{poke twice; St. Patrick’s high altar of marble, on which a leper 
was miraculoufly carried from Great Britain to Ireland; a thorn 
of our Saviour’s crown; part of the Virgin Mary’s girdle; fome 
bones of St. Peter and St. Andrew; the reliques of St. Clement, St. 
Owfald, St. Faith, Abbot Brendan, St. Thomas Becket, St. Wol- 
ftan, St. Laurence O'Tool, and the thrine of St. Cubeus, brought 
from Wales in 1405, and the ftaff of Jefus, with which he expelled 
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all vencmous animals from the ifle. Thefe precious reliques were 
much damaged by the fall of the great eaftern window, occafioned 
by a fudden tempeft, which happened the 19th of July, 1461; but a 
feverer calamity attended them, for they were brought into High- 
Street, and there publickly burned A. D. 1538: this was more effi« 
cacious, in withdrawing the veneration of the vulgar from fuch grofs 
and deplorable idolatry, than a thoufand fermons. Among other 
monuments, in the nave of this church, is one to the memory of that 
difinterefted patriot, and real friend to Ireland and of mankind, 
THOMAS PRIOR, Efq. 
Memorize Sacrum 
Thome Prior, 
Viri, fi quis unquam alius, de patria 
Optimi metiti 5 
Qui, cum prodeffe mallet quam confpici, 
Nec in Senatum cooptatus, 
Nec confiliorum aule particeps 
Nec ullo publico muncre infignitus, 
Rem totam publicam 
Mirifice auxit et ornavit 
Aufpictis, confiliis, labore indefeffo: 
Vir, innocuus, probus, pius ; 
Partium ftudiis minime addi@tus, 
De re familiari parum folicitus, 
Cum civium commoda unicé fpearet. 
Quicquid vel ad inopie levamen 
Vel ad vite elegantiam facit, 
Quicquid ad defidiam populi vincendam, 
Aut ad bonas artes excitandas pertinet, 
Id omne pro virili excoluit, 
Sociesatis Dublinienfis 
Audtor, Inftitutor, Curator, 
Que fecerit 
Pluribus dicere haud refert, 
Quorfum narraret marmor 
Ila que omnes norunt ? 
Illa que civium animis infculpta 
Nulla dies delebit. 


This View, from an Original Drawing, by Bigari, in the poffefion of the Right « 


Hon. Wm. Conyngham, was taken Anno 1780. 
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the Earl of Suffex, lord lieutenant of Ireland, landed here, and 
proceeded from thence to the metropolis to take on him the govern- 
‘ment. ‘This view was taken from an original drawing in the pof- 
feffion of James Gandon, Efg. Anno 1791. 





BALDUNGAN CASTLE. 


Tus is in the barony of Balruddery and in the ‘county of Fingal, 
and about two miles from the fea, . It is confpicuoufly feated on a 
rifing ground, commanding an extenfive profpect of the circumja- 
cent country. It confifts on the weft end of two large {quare towers, 
with a parapet in front, covering, a paflage between each. From 
thefe towers a regular building is carried on each fide, but nar- 
rower, to which a fimilar tower is joined at the north-caft angle: 


at the fouth-eaft angle is a fmaller tower, in which are the ftairs © 4 


leading to the battlements; and on the front are the arms of the 
lords of Howth, . i 
Trapition makes this to have been at different times a friary and 
anunnery; that when it was the latter, it was befieged by a party 
of armed men; and that the nuns, in a fit of defpair, threw them~ 
felves from, the windows. It appears to have been ereéted in the 
thirteenth century, and to have been rather the habitation of fome 
proud baron, than a place of defence. Richard Birmingham, Eq. 
lived in it, whofe fifter and heirefs, Anne, married Sir Chrittopher § St. 
Laurence, lord of Howth, who died the zoth of April 1542, after 
which the caftle became the property of the Howth family. f 
Oxtver Cromwell battered the caftle from his fhips, many of the 
balls being found in the gardens here. A few feet fouth-éaft from 
the caftle is a {mall chapel with a large chancel, and on the weft end 
a {quare ftecple, with ftairs leading to the top, where there are two 
apertures for bells; and adjoining the chapel is a cemetery. This 
view by Francis Grofe, Efq, was made Anno 1791. 
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BAGGOTSRATH CASTLE. 


Edward Ill. aA. D. 1374, there is an order for removing 
i suftody of the manor and caftle. of 


blin, their principal caftle and re- 
A branch of the family was feated at Bag- 
continues part of their eftate. This caftle 
at of the king’s troops near it in July 1649, 
¢ give the following account. Jones the 

general poffeffed Dublin, which the Marquis of Or- 
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SWORDS CHURCH. 


Tis town of Swords is fituated in the barony of dine 
country of Fingal, fix miles from Dublin, and had very ; a reli 
gious houfe there founded by St. Columba, who befto on it, 
according’ to tradition, his miffal, which he had ee 
His feftival is kept the gth of June. 

“In ror6, ‘Sihtric and the Danes of Dublin burnt Swarda! ‘ 
the fame calamity happened to the abbey and town in 1035, 1069, 
and at other times. 
© By a writ of 1 Henry VI. we find the” prebend of Swords as 
granted to Cardinal Placentinus, with a ftall in'the choir, and a feat 
in the chapter of Dublin. This was what was called the golden 
race, and which was worth’ the cardinal’s acceptance. Arch- 
bithop Talbot however, to prevent any fuch donation in future to 

forcigners, did with the concurrence of William Cruife the refor, 
A.D. 1431, divide prebend among the petty canons and cho- 
rifters, of St. Pa s cathedral, and the fame year it was confirmed 
oby King Henry. © 
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In 1641, Luke Netterville made proclamation that the gentlemen 
4 ty of Dablin thould affemble at Swords upon pain of 
. they did; when they conftituted Richard Golding, 
ie: fel, Francis Raffel, Robert Travers, Chriftopher Holy- 


Coote was fent to difperfe the rebels, 
fr about Swords, He found the approaches to the 
ever, bravely overcoming every obftacle, he 
ifications and killed two hundred of them, 
except that of Sir Lorenzo Carey, fecond 
0 fell in the engagement. This view was 
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